The Technique of the Euripidean Tragedy
oath of secrecy, and then  to  the conventional necessity of keeping it.
But these inconveniences are not serious. We would readily accept the Chorus as a dramatic convention and think no more about it, if Euripides had not, by his self-consciousness, directed our attention to the inconveniences.1 As we have suggested already, these were plays of transition, which more than once betray a clash of styles, and no doubt Euripides was debarred from making the chorus a pure convention by its dramatic, realistic character in the contemporary drama of Sophocles.
What is much more interesting is the positive use of the Chorus. Apart from the slight awkwardnesses, and the chilling anapaestic interlude, the chorus of the Medea behaves like that of the Antigone and Electra. Like Electra's chorus, it is filled with the spirit of the heroine : * Men are treacherous, but now is honour coming to womankind/ Like the chorus of the Antigone, it increases the dramatic momentum by changing sides. As it begins to realize what it is that Medea is proposing to do, it veers from sympathy to protest until, in its last ode, it sees in Medea a defiler of Heaven and Earth.
The chorus can attend on Medea in this way because, although she is perhaps in theory a victim as much as Andromache, she 3s the victim of a very personal passion which is so concentrated in her that she becomes dramatic as the later victims are not. Her will animates the play and her actions become the tragic issue of the play. The chorus, therefore, in following her closely is sticking close to the tragic theme, and when at the end it shrinks from her in horror it does much to illuminate this theme for us. A chorus which defended Medea's actions throughout would have left us completely at a loss.
Few of the later choruses resemble this one, but this principle remains fast, whether in Sophocles or in Euripides, that the chorus sticks closely to the tragic theme. For we must remember that the mature Sophoclean chorus, which this one resembles, was not a clever device for strengthening the unity of the play ; it, like Sophocles5 characterization, takes its origin from much
1 As Roman Comedy sometiin.es does with the conventions of the Greek stage.   The use of these by Menander, Pkutus, and Terence is discussed ^jwith very interesting resuks by A. W. Gomme, Essays in Greek Hist, and ~Ifc, pp. 252 ff
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